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COUSIN DICK. 
BY G. E. S. 
[Concluded from our last. } 


For two or three days after cousin Dick’s 
arrival, every thing went on pretty smoothly, 
and even Bessy confessed that he did not give 
near so much trouble as she had expected he 
would; but still she was sure that it would not 
last long ; that ‘‘ before a storm, comes a calm ;”’ 
and that we should see by and bye what cousin 
Dick was made of. To some extent, Bessy 
was certainly right, for at the end of a month— 
that being the length of cousin Dick’s sojourn 
with us—some how or other our whole domestic 
economy had undergone an imperceptible 
change; every thing, as Bessy had predicted, 
was turned topsy turvy ; and instead of boasting 
the best regulated house in the whole parish, 
poor uncle Ephraim was fain to throw up the 
reins of government in despair. 

“Where’s John,” enquired uncle Ephraim, 
as he entered the breakfast room on the fourth 
morning—‘“I rang my bell for him ’till my arm 
ached, and was obliged to shave with cold 
water at last; have you sent him out, Bessy ?”’ 

“No, uncle.” 

“Sam, have you seen anything of John this 
morning?” 

“T saw him go down the street about half an 
hour ago, but I did not speak to him. 
posed you had sent him out.” 

* Not I indeed ;—down the street! what could 
the fellow want down the street?—just at my 


I sup- 


dressing time too—this must be enquired into,” 
said my incensed uncle ;—“ pull the bell, Sam.” 

Sam accordingly pulled the bell; but to no 
purpose as far as John was concerned. No 
one had seen or heard anything of him fora 
full half hour past. 
entered. 

‘*T wonder whether John’s come back,” says 
he. 

‘* Bless me, cousin, have you sent John out?” 
asked my uncle. 

‘*Oh, ah,” said Dick, ‘‘he told me he had 
nothing particular to do, and so I just employ- 
ed him on a little commission.” 

“‘Um,”—said uncle Ephraim. 

“You get your letters very late here,” con. 
tinued cousin Dick, in a very decided and 
condemnatory tone. 


Presently cousin Dick 


“Do we?” enquired my uncle, anxious, 
doubtless, to be enlightened on a subject on 
which he had all his life been blessed with 
profound ignorance. 

“Yes, you do indeed,” said Dick, “and if I 
lived here, 1 should certainly memorialise Sir 
Francis. Why, at my place, my letters are on 
the table precisely at nine o’clock ; though I 
must say it was in consequence of my inter- 
ference. They were very irregular there, at 
one time.” 

‘Well, we get ours at ten, and considering 
that we are farther from London than you are, 
and that, as ours is not a post town, our letters 
have to be brought three miles by a foot post, 
it is not so much amiss.” 
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‘“‘Three miles! dear me,” ejaculated cousin 
Dick, ‘“‘I had no idea it was such a distance; 
I fear I shall have to wait some time yet, then, 
before John returns with my letters.” 

‘Bless me, cousin!” repeated my uncle, 
with some little—very little acerbity—‘“ and 
have you really sent John to the Post Office ?”’ 

““Why yes I have,” drawled out cousin 
Dick, ‘but dear me I didn’t know I should 
have so long to wait. However, he said he 
could be spared, so it is not of much con- 
sequence to him; I dare say he will like the 
walk, poor fellow.” 

‘“‘Um—better than I shall, at all events,” 
mumbled uncle Ephraim. 

About half-past nine, John made his appear- 
ance, streaming with perspiration ; cousin Dick 
had finished breakfast and left the room. 
{:;So John,” commenced my uncle very 
angrily, ‘“‘how came you to go out this morning 
without leave?” 

“The Captain sent me, Sir,” John promptly 
answered. 

“The Captain! pray are you the Captain’s 
servant or mine?” 

“T shouldn’t have thought of going, Sir,” 
said John, apologetically, ‘only the Captain 
told me it was your wish that I should go, as 
he wanted his letters particularly.” 

“My wish!” repeated my uncle, with as- 
tonishment ; but, recollecting himself, added— 
“oh, well—um—um—and have you brought 
the Captain’s letters?” 

“No, Sir, there wern’t any for him this morn- 
ing.” ———“‘ If you please, Sir,” asked John re- 
spectfully — for he had noted his master’s ‘ ums’ 
—‘‘If you please, Sir, am I to go to-morrow 
morning if the Captain wants me. He told me 
he should want them fetched every morning 
while he was here.” 

“ Um—um—oh yes, John, oh yes, by all 
means,” said my really good natured uncle; 
‘but you need not run all the way as you 
seem to have done this morning.—A pretty 
fellow, this Captain Jackson is,” he continued, 
when John had left the room, “ he seems to 
make himself at home at all events.” 

From that day to the end of the month— 
much to the disarrangement of the household, 
and to my uncle’s special annoyance—it was 
John’s first business in the morning to trudge 
six miles that cousin Dick might have his dis- 
patches half an hour sooner than every body 
besides. To what purpose, it would be difficult 
to say, since, as John afterwards averred— 
though it was somewhat of a secret at the 
time—a newspaper once a week, and three 
letters, were all that ever passed through his 
hands. One of these letters I happened to 
catch sight of—I mean the outside of it—and 


I could not help fancying it looked more like a 
tailor’s bill than anything else; and after-cir. 
cumstances strengthened my conviction. 

What benefit John might have derived from 
the performance of this extra service, was never 
known, but it was easy to perceive, long be- 
fore his visit was brought to an end, that cousin 
Dick, or the Captain, as he was styled in the 
kitchen, was no great favourite with the ser- 
vants. The housemaid had a peculiar grudge 
against him. He protested that he could not 
sleep unless his bed were made at a certain 
angle (I forget of how many degrees), and 
closeted— chambered, I should rather say— 
himself with Mary, on one occasion, for a 
full quarter of an hour, to teach her the proper 
declination to be observed in that particular— 
‘an old mollicott!” said the indignant maiden, 
‘fas if I didn’t know my own business,—call 
such an old woman a captain, indeed!” 

Cook was equally put out of temper by the 
captain’s vagaries. It was one of his notions 
that he never could eat any breakfast; indeed 
that it was not proper that he should do so— 
though, by the bye, he did not always hold to 
this rule—so he would wait till lunch time, and 
try and pick a bitthen. But even then, it was 
discovered that the usual contents of our lunch 
tray were not exactly to his taste — not that he 
said so, however, but that he made a practice 
of visiting the kitchen a little before lunch was 
served up, and wheedling cook into the manu- 
facture of some kind of soup or other, or broth, 
or stew, or, in fact, anything that was parti- 
cularly nice; and which, to save trouble, he 
generally ate there. All this was done under 
the benevolent pretence of teaching cook some 
of the hidden mysteries of the culinary art. 
But cousin Dick had to do with an ungrateful 
pupil; for whoever knew a cook that stood in 
aid of eleemosynary instruction in matters re- 
lating to the profession? Not I. Rebecca 
did not, at allevents. It happened on one 
occasion that the captain was particularly anx- 
ious to induce Rebecca to concoct a mock turtle 
soup out of some heterogeneous materials he 
had popped upon in one of his daily visitations. 
Rebbeca stoutly affirmed that the thing could 
not be done. ‘‘ Not done!” exclaimed the per- 
severing captain, “‘why, when I was in my 
regiment I have known a capital stew made 
with a pair of old boot tops—ah, poor Mungo 
was the cook.”’—“ Oh well, captain,” said Re- 
becca, in an altered tone, ‘I'll see what I can 
do to-morrow if you'll just let me do it by my- 
self; but it flusters me to have a gentleman 
looking on all the while.” 

Accordingly, the next day, a most tempting 
mess was waiting the captain’s arrival in the 
kitchen, and which he devoured with infinite 
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sto; bestowing, at intervals, high praise upon 
the delighted Rebecca for her very creditable 
performance. “ Ah, this is the thing itself,” 
said he, in rapture; “it puts me in mind of 

or Mungo, more than anything I have tasted 
since I lett the regiment—a leetle too much 

pper though; don’t you think so, Rebecca?” 

“Why, I thought you liked plenty of season- 
ing, Sir.” 

“Well, well, so I do, and I think now that 
there is not too much pepper. Ah, there’s a 
‘splendid bonne bouche. I am afraid, Rebecca,” 
—by this time it had disappeared—“ I am 
afraid you have given yourself a good deal of 
trouble in the composition of this delicate 
dish.” 

“Oh, none in the world, worth mentioning,” 
answered Rebecca, modestly ; “‘ only I thought 
I could please you for once.” 

“Oh, please ; don’t say anything about that, 
/Rebecca; I assure you, you have always 
|pleased me by your kind attentions. But may 
I ask” —here he became sweetly insinuating— 
“what were the ingredients of which it was 
composed? To tell the truth I am really at a 
‘loss to guess.” 

“That’s a secret, Sir.” 

“Dear me,” said the captain, ‘I am sorry 
for that; not that I care about such things 
myself, I assare you. I am no epicure. But 
‘my dear Mrs. Jackson is very fond of such 
made dishes, and it was entirely on her account 
T asked.” 
| “Tam sorry, but I can’t tell you now, in- 
deed, Sir; but I think I can promise to give 
|you the recipe before you leave, Sir.” 
| Alittle while after this conversation below 
stairs, cousin Dick took it into his head that 
the morning was a fine one for a walk, and 
made preparations accordingly. So, after put- 
ting the whole establishment in requisition for 
this especial purpose—to wit, John, in the 
matter of coat brushing; Mary, for shirt- 
airing; and Rebecca, in the cutting of a sand- 
wich or two, as he possibly might not be back 
todinner—he at length descended to the hall 
tocomplete the equipment of his martial per- 
son, by reaching his hat and walking-stick. 
Alas, he little knew the mortification in store 
for him ! 

“John,” called he, after examining minutely 
the inside of his hat, and casting his eye on 
the floor around him, “ John, I am sorry to 
trouble you, but I cannot find my gloves.” 

Now it should be known that in the article 
of gloves, cousin Dick was, above every thing 
dlse, remarkably fastidious. He held that 
nothing imparted so military an air to, and so 
completely finished off, the outward man, asa 


pair of unspotted white buckskin gloves. To 


have appeared in any other would have been 
high treason against the noble profession he 
had once adorned. It was, therefore, with great 
perturbation of mind that he discovered that 
his gloves had disappeared from their usual 
resting place—the inside of his hat—and were 
invisible elsewhere. 

“John,” he repeated in a mournful tone, 
‘* have you seen my gloves?” 

‘* Not very lately Sir,” answered John. 


‘* But [ put them into my hat, John, when I 
came in yesterday.” 


‘** Perhaps they have tumbled out,” John 
suggested. 

But no; the hall was searched from one 
corner to another, but no buckskin gloves 
could be found. Cousin Dick was in despair. 
To walk out without them was as impossible 
(morally, I mean) as that uncle Ephraim could 
have hopped from one end of the street to the 
other; besides this, he could not help suspect- 
ing that John knew something more of the 
matter than he pretended to do. In this 
emergency, cousin Dick carried the case to 
head quarters; in other words, he proceeded 
to inform uncle Ephraim of his unparalleled 
loss, and to hint his dark suspicions concerning 
poor John. 

It was our lunch time when cousin Dick 
entered the room, and with military strides ap- 
proached the table. 

* Cousin S .” he enunciated with much 
solemnity, “I have lost my gloves.” 

“‘IT am sorry to hear it,’ answered uncle 
Ephraim, very innocently. 

‘© Yes, cousin, I have indeed, and—and, at 
your convenience, I must request you to in- 
vestigate the affair.” 

Uncle Ephraim seemed somewhat taken 
aback—‘‘ I am sorry, captain,” said he, “ that 
as glove hunting does not come exactly within 
my province, I cannot assist you personally in 
your investigation; but I will ring the bell for 
John; J dare say he will save you any further 
trouble.” 

“IT beg your pardon, cousin, but I see you 
do not understand me. _ I have already availed 
myself of John’s assistance; but in vain.” 

‘* Well then, captain,” continued my uncle, 
rather nettled, “‘ I don’t know what's to be done. 
I suppose your gloves will be found.” 

* | fear not,” said cousin Dick, sententiously. 

Suppose then,” replied uncle Ephraim, 
good humouredly, “‘ you were to take a pair of 
mine—they are much at your service.” 

“ They would not do, Sir—I am sorry to say 
that they would not do,” answered the captain, 
‘your gloves are kid—mine were buckskin— 
white buckskin. I always wear white buck- 
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skin gloves; and that very pair I have lost 
cost me five and sixpence.” 

“ And what then, in the name of wonder,” 
exclaimed uncle Ephraim, with very considera- 
ble impatience, “can I do for you? I do 
assure you I have not eaten your gloves.” 

Now, whether this most innocent disclaimer 
of my uncle’s introduced a train of thought 
into cousin Dick’s mind; or whether he, at 
that moment, experienced any peculiar sensa- 
tions in the regions of his stomach ; or whether 
—but however it might have happened, it cer- 
tainly was the case that cousin Dick suddenly 
turned very pale, and staggered to a chair, at 
the same time exclaiming with the most piteous 
intonation imaginable—‘ Cousin, cousin, I am 
poisoned. I know I am. I feel convinced I 
am. Call up the cook this minute; as you 
love me call the cook.” 


‘Dear, bless me, what is the matter?” 
asked my astonished uncle. 

“Oh, I am poisoned ; fetch a .” Here 
his funny eyes began to roll, and his capacious 
stomach to heave with the most choleratic ra- 
pidity and violence; from which, happily, a 
draught of cold water somewhat relieved him. 
In the meantime, sister Bessy disappeared, and 
uncle Ephraim, Sam, and myself, stood awe- 
struck at the sudden visitation. 

“‘T tell you,” repeated the sufferer, ‘‘ that Iam 
poisoned by that most ungrateful and diabolical 
cook of yours. She made me some broth—oh 
that hell-broth! Cousin, before I die, I de- 
mand—and ’tis a dying man that speaks to 
you—I demand to be confronted with that 
villanous Rebecca.” 

‘* Certainly, cousin, as you wish it, I will 
call cook directly’—he rang the bell—* but 
you surely are not so very bad. You must 
have over heated yourself.” 

Over-eat, over-eat!”’ groaned cousin Dick, 
who was much too excited to attend to such 
nicities of language as an aspiration more or 
less.—‘‘ Over-eat! Cousin, I do solemnly as- 
sure you, on the word of a dying man—and 
see,” said he, rubbing down his forehead with 
his forefinger, ‘‘the dews of death are upon 
me now—I do assure you that I am nota 
gourmand. No, cousin, that never can be laid 
to my charge.” 

Upon my word, thought I, you talk pretty 
well for a dying man, at all events—but I only 
said, ‘‘hadn’t I better run for the doctor, 
uncle ?” 

“‘Do—there’s a good fellow,” shrieked cousin 
Dick—*‘ but stop, I feel a little—a very little 
relieved just now, and we had better hear what 
that wicked girl has got to say first.” 

“Do you mean me, Sir?” asked Rebecca, 


who had been waiting some little time at the 
door, disregarded. 

‘Come in, Rebecca,” called my uncle. 

“Ah, come in,” repeated cousin Dick. 

Rebecca came in as invoked. 

‘** Rebecca,” said cousin Dick faintly, and 
the cold perspiration trickled down his cheeks, 
—‘T charge you solemnly, I adjure you, to 
confess what infernal poison it was that you 
mixed up with my broth this morning.” 

‘It wasn’t broth, Sir,” answered the damsel, 
evasively. 

Not broth! 
you prevaricate ? 
will.” 

‘‘ Law, captain! I only put pepper, common 
black pepper—and salt, and an onion, and a few 
sage leaves, and a pinch of mustard-seed, and, 
and—and—I don’t remember anything else, 
Sir.” 

‘*Nonsense,” said uncle Ephraim, impatient 
with what appeared very like a double distilled 
farce. ‘* Tell us what this broth, or soup, or 
whatever else you may call it, was made of.” 

“Why, Sir,” stammered Rebecca, twisting 
the corner of her apron into various curious 
anti-mathematical figures,—*‘I told the captain 
that that was a secret, Sir.” 

‘““Nonsense again I say,” retorted uncle 
Ephraim ; “ tell me at once what the stuff was 
made of.”’ 

‘Well then, Sir, if I must tell you, it was 
made of the captain’s gloves;”’ and without 
staying for further questioning, Rebecca scud- 
ded out of the room; but not rapidly enough 
to cover the involuntary titterings that burst 
from her the moment she had closed the door. 

Indignant as was uncle Ephraim at this 
breach of hospitality, as well as at the girl’s 
assurance, he could not resist the impulse of 
the moment, and burst into a fit of laughter, | 
in which he was heartily joined by Sam and 
myself. This was so far fortunate that it 
saved poor Rebecca an ignominious dismissal. 

As for cousin Dick, as soon as the immediate 
fear of being poisoned had vanished with a 
most copious discharge of the offending matter, 
and a subsequent six hours. nap, his indigna- 
tion knew no bounds—particularly as he was 
compelled to substitute a pair of beggarly white 
Berlins in lieu of the lamented buckskins—and 
he vowed he would stay no longer in such prac- 
tical-joking regions; but he gradually cooled 
down, though, I believe, he never again entered 
Rebecca’s domains, but condescended thence- 
forth to take his lunch in the parlour. 

‘Captain, you take no cherries,” said my 
uncle one day after dinner, at the same time 


Well, well, but why should 
Call it soup then, if you 


pushing towards him the dish of May-dukes. 


‘Thank you, cousin, I never eat cherries; I 
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like them too; but they don’t agree with me. 
I dare not eat them. I suppose I havn’t eaten 
a dozen cherries in the last three years.” 

Now in uncle Ephraim’s garden, among other 
trees, there was a cherry tree, and above all 
‘other trees in the garden did my uncle cherish 
this cherry tree; not the golden apples in 
\the garden of the Hesperides were more 
jealously cared for, than were the cherries on 
my uncle’s May-duke tree. He loved it; 
and, to tell the truth, it showed itself deserving 
of some regard, by its extraordinary prolific 
returns, year after year. And what more 
could a cherry treedo? Now uncle Ephraim’s 
predilections being known, it became a sort of 
tacit understanding between himself and every 
member of his family for the time being, that 
he was to be left in undisturbed possession of 
the fruit of his tree. It became sacred—ta- 
boo’d. Of every other tree in the garden 
‘they might eat; but noli me tangere was the 
|motto of uncle Ephraim’s cherry tree. 
| Judge then of my uncle’s horror and dismay, 
(on entering his garden one morning, to find 
‘that the sacred precincts had been invaded, and 
|that unholy hands had been laid upon the pre- 
‘cious fruit. The marks of devastation were too 
| plain to be mistaken ; but who was the base in- 
\truder? Longdid my worthy uncle ponder every 
| broken twig and disrupted leaf; closely did he 
examine, alike, the hard gravel walk and the 
soft garden mould, to discover the invading 
\foot marks; but in vain. Sad was his visage 
on that day. 

The next morning uncle Ephraim was up with 
the sun, and with quick steps and a sorrowful 
heart did he hasten to his beloved tree. Hor- 
rorupon horror! Again had it been robbed ; 
too plainly diminished was the luscious fruit to 
allow for an instant the supposition that either 
eyes or imagination had deceived him; and 
there, too, on the path lay one, two, three, ay 
more of the juicy globulars, abandoned in the 
retreat. My uncle’s heart sank within him. 

Another day passed by, and another night 
drew on; but, like the eastern monarch, uncle 
Ephraim could find no sleep to his eyes. Again 
did he, in melancholy mood, pace the solitary 
garden walk, while visions of steel traps, spring 
guns, and tremendous mastiffs, flitted across 
his brain. Suddenly he stopped, and his quick 
eyes penetrated the surrounding gloom. ‘To 
conceal himself in the dark shades of a filbert 
walk was the act of a moment; while, un- 
conscious of his presence, on—on, came the in- 
truder ; noiselessly he moved along the gravel, 
and unhesitatingly did he still glide on to the 
sacred tree, and with one spring securely seat 
himself on its lowest branch. Mercy! how the 


branch did creak beneath its superincumbent 


weight. It was a note of distress; it reached 
my uncle’s ear, and vibrated to his heart. 
** Wretch !” shouted he, and rushed to the spot, 
just in time to leap upon the back of the 
marauder, who, startled by the sound of my 
uncle’s voice, had missed his footing in slipping 
from the tree, and fallen upon his face. It 
was cousin Dick !! 

I must pass over the scene that ensued, for 
I cannot describe it; but the ridiculous} hu- 
mility of the offender for the joke he had per- 
petrated, and the constrained resentment of my 
uncle, formed a scene that I am not likely soon 
to forget. 

From that time cousin Dick was to uncle 
Ephraim as a goule or a vampire, and right 
glad was he when his visitor pleaded important 
business as the reason for shortening his stay 
with his dear relatives. 

** Well, what do you think of cousin Dick 
now ?” asked sister Bessy sarcastically, a few 
days before he took his departure. 

‘‘T cannot answer your question. That he 
has, on several occasions, acted the fool most 
egregiously is indisputable; but, on the other 
hand, he has shown himself capable of plan- 
ning and executing affairs the most delicate 
and complicated, and which required, at once, 
wisdom and skill; as witness * * * * *, and 
******, Then, he certainly seems to have 
a considerable spice of self-esteem and selfish- 
ness in his composition; and yet his conduct 
in that * * * * * affair was most self-denying. 
—lI tell you what, Bessy, I must see more of 
him yet before I can give up my old opinion, 
that at the bottom cousin Dick is, as Sam 
calls him, a real good fellow.” 

** But Sam is tired of him.” 

‘* Yes, I know, and so are we all; but still 
I should like to see something more of him.” 

My wish was gratified, for the day before 
cousin Dick took his departure, he warmly 
pressed me to accompany him to the Channel 
Islands, and afterwards to spend a month or 
two with him at his own home; and as the 
thing took with me, and I had no encum- 
brances then to prevent my putting the plan 
into execution, I forthwith retired to pack up 
my trunk. Whether the notes of my journey 
would afford any further materials for either 
amusement or instruction, is a question that 
must, at present, remain to be solved, as I 
have, unfortunately, mislaid them ; but should 
they never more see the light, I am prepared 
to say that the full impression that a further 
acquaintance with cousin Dick left upon my 
mind was, that a thick crust of pure selfish- 
ness had long covered over, and fast bound, 
every better feeling and emotion of his soul ; 
that this vice pervaded every thought and 
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action of his life; that’ every particular and 
individual movement, and every strange incon- 
sistency, was made and adopted after the closest 
calculation, and with some particular object of 
self aggrandizement in view; and that, so far 
from being a creature of impulse, every vagary 
of mind or body had its own market price, and 
never was parted with for less than its value; 
and my decided opinion is that there are mul- 
titudes of cousin Dicks in the world. 


STEAM TRAVEL. 


On board the Princess Royal. 


The moon was shining in its full lustre. gild- 
ing and adorning the naval forestry of th: 
Thames with all the phantasy of mellow light 
and fleeting shade, as we stepped on board thi: 
majestic vessel, which received us as a precious 
addition to its Scottish freight. Of its crowd 
of passenvers, some hurried below ere they 
had well nigh shaken hands with their convoy- 
ing friends, while others vexed themselves and 
a few around them as to the careful bestowal of 
their luggage. Encumbered only by the full- 
ness of our thoughts, we had already traced 
out for ourselves sufficient employment for the 
voyage, confident that the well-ordered regu- 
larity of the vessel, and the judicious manage- 
ment of its officers, would sufficiently attend 
to and protect all material and creature inter- 
ests. Gifted with a gentlemanly curiosity, as 
well as a desire to bestow our commendations 
on industrial skill and ready seamanship, we 
contrived betimes to obtain access to all parts 
of the ship, and from the readily given infor- 
mation of the various authorities, aided by a 
restless observation, we now flatter ourselves 
that every department of the Princess Royal 
is as familiar to us as our own small library in 
which these remarks are indited. ‘ 


With the view of taking our readers inter- 
estingly along with us we shall proceed, on 
paper, in regular order through the vessel. 
After a glance at the tall masts and spreading 
yards,* we tread the deck with a jaunty step, 
and ascend the gallant forecastle to admire the 


* Not having the agility of a monkey, and not liking to 
show our awkwardness, which the veriest cabin boy would 
have been justified in laughing at, we declined to climb the 
rigging or descend into the hold ; but our worthy informant, 
the chief mate, Mr. Mortleman, has kindly furnished us 
with the following particulars:—The Princess Royal was 
built at Blackwall, July, 1841. Her length from he inner 
part of the main stern to the fore part of the s‘ern post 
aloft, is 177 feet; breadth in midsbips, 17 feet; her engine 
room is 52 feet long, anc of 254 tons register; her tonnage, 
exclusive of the engine room, is 494. 


majestic bow and rich gilt figure head which 
shoot out from the prow of the ship, lined with 
a scroll bearing the Nelson motto, of ** England 
expects that every man will do his duty,” 
Slung at the bows are three anchors, averagi 
each a ton weight, and attached to which are 
chain cables of a ponderous thickness, reach. 
ing to about one hundred fathoms; these, laid 
partly along the deck, drop down a loophole 
into the unexplored regions of the vessel’s| 
centre. Beneath the forecastle is the boat.| 
swain’s berth, and the sailors’ mess room, and | 
bene .th that again is the sleeping cot of the latter, | 
they forming, as it were, an advance colony| 
in the waste of waters,—pioneers in our march. 
of travel, as the gallant boat cut its way more, 
readily if not more gallantly than did ever the’ 
huntsman, the lumberer, or the squatter in the. 
far prairies of unappropriated land. | 
Fronting this locality is the companion, from, 
which, on the starboard side, we enter the) 
ladies’ fore-cabin, being therein accommodation | 
for thirteen, who are placed under the charge | 
of a stewardess, and attended, not only with 
civility and comfort, but with a superabundance 
of luxuries well suited for the delights of home, 
Entering from the larboard side, we descend! 
into the fore-cabin for gentlemen, where snug) 
berths lie along the wall for eighteen ; the same 
waxcloth, lights, and attentions, with the un- 
obtrusive services of a diligent steward, form 
here the counterpart to the other cabin. En- 
tirely distinct, the passengers from each have 
only to ascend the companion, and enjoy each 
other’s company on deck, with all the prome- 
nading pleasures of the parks, or of the ‘sweet 
shady side o! Pall Mall.” The table in these 
cabins, although having few pretensions to the 
elegant sumptuousness of that in the saloon, 
is generously spread with abundance of good 
things; and as every evil is rendered worse by 
the contrast of the happiness of others, the 
unhappy wight who may feel his inner man 
rebel against the motion of the ship, is certain 


The dimensions of her spars are— 

Fore Mast, extreme length, 80 ft. 6 in., diameter 19 in 
Do. Top Mast, length .... 28 ft. do. 9f in. 
Do. Top Gallant Mast,length 13 ft.—pole 8 ft. 

Main Mast, extreme length.. 85 ft. 6 in., diameter 1 ft. 6 in. 
Do. Top Mast, length .... 49 ft. pole 9 ft.,diam. 9 im 

Mizen Mast, extreme length. 67 ft. 3 in., diameter 13 in 


Do. Top Mast, length.... 57 ft, pole 7 ft.61n. 64 in. 
Bowsprit, length.......... 37 ft. diameter 1 ft. 6 in. 
Jibboom, length .......... 36 ft, pole 2 ft., diam 10 in 
Flying Jibboom, length.... 36 ‘t., pole 3 ft. 6 in. 6 im 
Driver Boom, length ...... 28 ft. diameter 7 in 

Do. Gaff, length ........ 25 ‘t. diameter 6 in 
Main Gaff, length ........ 32 ft. 6 in., diameter 8 in 
Fore Gaff, length.......... 32 ft. 6 in., diameter 8 im 
Length Fore Yard ........ 60 ft., arms 2 ft. 6 in. 13 in. 
Top Sail Do. 38 ft., arms 3ft.,diam. 9 in 
Top Gallant Do. ........ 26 ft., arms 2 ft.,diam. 6 im 
Length of Funnel ........ 47 ft. diameter 5 ft 
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to have the pleasures of envy added to his ‘in number, consume fully a ton of coal an 


woes, for the strong sea breeze gives to the. 
healthy a most wonderful power of appetite, | 


for the exercise of which every excellence is 
provided. 
Passing the deep and roomy hold, which 
s and merchandise seem to possess no 
ability of filling, in the wing of the paddle 
boxes are the cook’s galley on the one side and 
his larder on the other. The latter displays in 
every recess those substantial elements of good 
living, which, although their presence may be 
somewhat akin to the vulgar in the midst of more 
delicate company, carry with them their own 
apology when introduced under the blandish- 
ments of cookery. The galley, oh, how hot it 
is! in a corner, which looks not more than six 
feet by eight, are two furnaces, and a cooking 
apparatus to which steam is the only adjunct. 
In addition to a tank of fresh water, by one of 
those economical evidences of genius which 
art displays for general benefit, the revolution 
of the paddle boxes supplies a plentiful supply 
of sea water, which is kept continually running 
from a pipe in a trough, and from thence es- 
capes to its native fountain, having in its way 
rinsed dishes, washed vegetables, or performed 
some other menial office too unimportant to 
mention, and yet too useful to be neglected. 
When the vessel is on its marching way a smali 
window admits the quick current of air made 
by the ship, and tempers greatly the heat 
arising from the furnaces, freshening and cool- 
ing alike the culinary artist and his productions, 
We are now in the centre of the deck, and des- 
cend with some misgivings as to the state of the 
thermometer. Cranks and wheels revolve swiftly 
and fearfully around us; the engines stretch 
their long shoulder joints vigorously up and 
down, while a tingling noise gives promise of 
confusion to uninitiated ears; yet the engineer 
walks through his empire at his ease, his man- 
ner showing that happy negligent confidence 
which tells a stranger that he knows what he 
is about—that the inanimate but moving 
masses of iron seem to be aware of his pres- 
ence, and do his bidding as decorously as ever 
did footman with hand tipping his hat. Two 
engines of one hundred horse power each ply 
their mighty strength, giving energy and deter- 
mination to the paddle wheels, which, upwards 
of twenty-two feet in diameter, carry the noble 
vessel laden alike with wealth, and intellect, 
and beauty, gallantly and speedily on its way. 
The polished brass and steel of the engines, 
whirling and stretching, add to the many won- 
ders of their motion, while the fierce hot glare 
of the greedy furnaces cast over the whole an 
alternate gloom and brightening flash not un- 
worthy of Der Frietschutz. The furnaces, six 


hour, keeping the men continually employed 
in throwing into their insatiable jaws the re- 
quisite quantity of fuel. The subterraqueous 
labourers have a little of the sailor about 
them certainly, but they may be more accurately 
described as a sort of hybreds between the 
children of Neptune and Pluto, condemned by 
the latter to undergo a purgatorial penance in 
the regions of a midnight summer. 

Shaking, like the lion, the dew from our 
mane, and taking a long grateful breath on 
reaching the deck, we are reminded, by the 
massy volume of smoke ascending from a funnel 
of another invention, of the economy of space 
and matter which is made to add to the com- 
forts of the passengers. For a considerable 
height the funnel is encased by an iron sheeting, 
into which is pumped a quantity of water, 
serving the double purpose of arresting the 
ascending heat, and thereby preventing it from 
inconveniencing the promenaders on the deck, 
as well as preparing a supply of hot water for 
the boilers, and thus producing a speedier and 
more effective supply of steam. Another hold, 
of equally large dimensions, separates the aris- 
tocratic fiom the labouring quarter of the vessel ; 
ere we pass from which we must be permitted 
to say that it is in the latter region, as in the 
crowded world of England’s producing classes, 
that the blood, and breath, and body of the 
harmonious mass exist—from thence is re- 
ceived the quickening and enlivening motion 
which gives life to all—there reside the vital 
functions, which, once injured, the whole frame 
is paralysed, the thick-ribbed strength is lost, 
and the ornamental tracery made a mere mock- 
ery of decay. 

Walking up to the poop, we enter through a 
range of glass doors into a series of state apart- 
ments, and from thence descend into the ladies’ 
principal cabin. Here thirty dormitories ex- 
tend amidst the most complete and successful 
attempts at comfort. To the elegance of the 
budoir is added the space of the drawing room. 
Rich damask curtains hang all around from 
highly gilded cornices, relieved by the delicate 
lustre of silken drapery and fringe; soft mats, 
thick carpets, and tall mirrors add their pleasant 
varieties, while luxurious sofas, bright tables, 
and lamps of mellowest light, challenge inven- 
tive skill to go farther either in convenience, 
splendour, or utility. Talk of the troubles of 
voyaging, indeed! really the lady who could 
not lend her grateful and approving smiles to 
add one more illuminating influence to this 
cabinet of comforts, must be strangely querel- 
ous on land, and withal unworthy of manly 
care or kindness. Think, reader, with your 


eyes shut, of thirty bright eyed, glowing dam- 
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sels in such a paradise of art as this; their 
elegant forms in all postures before the answer- 
ing mirrors, one lengthening out her tresses 
here, another submitting to the encasement of 
her corsets there, while a third contents her- 
self with turning on her toe to catch the 
sculptured elegance of her ancle! And then 
to see them when the toilsome toilet is com- 
pleted, all fresh and beautiful as Venus in her 
shell, coming out with early dawn to catch the 
first breeze, tinged with the golden light of day, 
and fanning on its way the crystal effulgence 
of the sleeping sea. Match me, ye beauties of 
the gorgeous East, and pass from our imagina- 
tion, ye dull harems of silent and slave-born 
beauty,—there are feet upon our deck, and 
forms before our vision, worthy alike of our 
adoration, and of every aid which the most ex- 
pensive elegance can render happy. In each of 
the ladies’ dormitories, fitted up with four couches, 
are a washstand, dressing glass, with their ap- 
purtenances, where previous to appearing in 
the general cabin, the first duties of the toilet 
may be effected; but it is in the place we have 
already described that the ladies must acquire 
with each other the delights of conversation 
and society, either when walking or reclining 
amidst the more than eastern magnificence by 
which they are surrounded. But, alas! in 
that temple of joy, among those shrines of 
beauty, the feet of man must never stray, at 
least never when its fair occupants are present. 
Our visit to it was one of stealth, when the 
birds had left their nest, and the stewardess 
had in it completed her arrangements for the 
day. The only intruder with ourselves was 
the main mast, which, shooting from the ground- 
work of the vessel, through the deck, up to a 
dizzy height in the air, is in this cabin en- 
cased in a mahogany shell, presenting the ap- 
pearance of a solid fluted column, no unworthy 
minature of the Nelson pillar now erecting in 
Trafalgar square. Had we been caught in 
these sacred precincts, we doubt not, much as we 
think of ourselves, that this same wooden mast, 
this other occupant, would have been con- 
sidered more gentlemanly in its manners than 
even we,—to prevent which libel we retreated 
while we could with honour, for our incidents 
of travel have more than once convinced us 
that ladies are greater tyrants at sea than even 
when on land, in the full majesty of their own 
budoir. 

Heigho! we feel no interest now to give a 
description of the gentleman’s cabin. It is 
laid out with the same scientific arrangement 
of space, decorated with equal magnificence, 
and made as replete with useful adjuncts to 
the dressing room, as is that of the ladies. 
Every where there is a most abundant supply 


of water, and, turn which way you will, you 
are caught by the reflection of your own dear 
person, by we know not how many mirrors, 
Sofas stretch their inviting length at every turn, 
but who would be hermit enough to occupy 
them we have not stopped to imagine. Soon 
as the morning’s ablutions are effected, every 
man who loves the face of Nature, and the face 
of her daughter, woman, must be up in the 
saloon, and there all that can give sprightliness 
to his speech, and buoyancy to his thoughts, 
await upon him and surround him with their 
influence. Here grandeur and chaste magnifi- 
cence have done their best ; around the richl 

carpeted floor extends a row of tables, elabo- 
rately carved and exquisitely finished, an ele. 
gant lamp being suspended above each, from 
whose mellow circumference issue softened rays 
of light, diffusing a quiet and almost holy 
beauty, a sort of life about to wake from dreams 
of innocence, such as might have blessed the 
eyelids of our first mother ere woe bedewed 


their mild transparency. It is here, cabined 
upon the waters, and led at first to suppose 
that we must submit to many of those petty) 
inconveniences nobly to bear which bespeaks| 
the true hero, that the order, the studied care-| 
fulness, the complete enfranchisement of every 
little idea suited to the fulfilment of great 
purposes, are evidenced around us, and com- 
mand our homage. The sofas bear us up with 
the voluptuous ease of the most perfect otto- 
man, their broad backs graced by the massy 
architectural carving of shining wood, rendered 
still more brilliant by the black silken figured 
covering of the seats. The centre sofas are 
surmounted by a small ebony slab, which is 
inlaid with the royal arms, delicately engraved 
on brass, steel, iron, mahogany, and mother 
of pearl, showing the heraldic colours, and 
looking more like a finished painting thana 
solid fabric, yet so full in its miniature, so 
minute in its tracery, and so warm and 
natural in its colouring, as to defy alike a 
Raffaelle’s pencil or a Finden’s burin to mimic 
its proportions, its tone, or character. Along 
the ceiling, tipping the beams with light, threads 
of gold run a devious way, leading to a bold 
and antiquely cut cornice above the stern win- 
dows, each in one large plate, through which 
the dancing rays of light reflected from the 
water broke through in playful energy, and 
gave a vividness and motion to every object on 
which they strayed. But it is in the evening, 
when the lamps give their aid to the delusion 
of the scene, that the enchantment appears 
most perfect, displaying a sight more than poet 
could imagine or genii might produce. Song 
birds open their glad voices to mix in the 
harmonious feeling which pervades the place, 
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gold fish disport through their crystal fountains, 
while blooming flowers and fresh exotics iend 
their fragrant aid to throw a magic through the 
room, and proclaim, with skilful art and taste 
refined, that no effort has been untried by 
which the pleasures of a sea voyage may be in- 
creased beyond the expectations of the most 
sanguine. 

Among the more prominent features of the 
saloon is the mizen. mast, which stands in the 
centre, and presents an object of attraction so 
varied from all that could be supposed to per- 
tain to that giant from Norway’s woods, that 
no one would suppose it was placed there for 
other purpose than embellishment. It is en- 
cased in rosewood, and on that outer coating 
isinlaid a series of shields in satin wood, all 
of the highest polish; ingrained on the white 
ground are clusters of flowers, formed of 
pieces of various coloured woods, and embedded 
inthe satin body, displaying not merely the 
expense to which the company have gone in 
embellishing the saloon, but the ease and grace 
of art, the delicacy of the designer’s work, and 
the ability of the artisan’s skill. We have 
already said something of the grim majesty 
of Pluto, and here is a parterre fit for Proser- 
pine gathering flowers. At the farther end of 
the saloon is the rudder case, standing beneath 
the wheel on the deck, and through which 
passes the beam of wood which acts upon the 
rudder. It is covered by a shell of fine-grained 
mahogany, in broad bold panels, and by its 
massy appearance acts as a counterfoil to the 
delicate beauty and brightly variegated colours 
of the mast. 

At the door of the saloon is situated the 
chief steward’s room, every corner of which is 
stacked up or hung with china or crystal, in 
all their variety of shapes, slender champagne 
glasses keeping loving company with silver 
teapots, transparent crockery, and all the im- 
plements by which carniverous man evinces 
his partiality for the delicazies of the table. 
During each of the four daily meals supplied to 
the company, the steward opens a small win- 
dow, and from thence distributes to his subor- 
dinates an amount of treasure which might 
well be supposed to occupy a greater space 
than the steward’s closet itself. Indeed, next 
tothe surpassing elegance of the vessel,—the 
completeness of its appurtenances and the 
astonishing manner in which they are stowed 
away, elicit the astonishment and approbation 
of the passengers. 

The roof of the saloon forms the poop deck, 
which is the Kensington Gardens of the ship, 
the aristocratic promenade for such as admire 
sea views and healthy breezes. It is covered 


by an awning, and encircled by a rail, outside 


of which hang two of the ship boats. On this 
elevation is placed the wheel, the man in charge 
of it having a full and commanding sweep of 
the ship and the course it is taking; here 
sometimes, too, is to be found the captain or 
his deputy, the chief mate, as their watches 
call them to their duty. On the poop, on the 
paddle box, or any where their presence may 
be required, the same gentlemanly bearing, the 
same polite attention, mingled with the author- 
ity of office, are displayed by these officers. 
The anxiety and responsibility attendant on the 
charge of a vessel, even in the best of weather, 
is a duty sufficiently onerous; and to discharge 
that trust effectively, all the while with an 
urbane deportment and speech, as well as to 
bestow due attention on the passengers, isa task, 
the fulfilment of which to the satisfaction of all 
on board, claims the thanks of all who have 
witnessed the captain’s labours. It is the 
practice of the General Steam Navigation 
Company, on occasions of vacancy or of 
launching a new vessel, to promote their va- 
rious officers according to their merits, and in 
no case to give a captaincy to any individual 
without previous acquaintance of his temper, 
acquirements, and practical seamanship in a 
subordinate situation. To this excellent rule 
may in a great measure be ascribed the rapid 
and successful voyages of the vessels, their 
high character, and the confidence of the pas- 
sengers in those to whom they have for a time 
entrusted themselves. 

The details of a sea voyage are seldom in 
themselves interesting, and the rapidity of 
steam, combined with the familiarity of the 
coast seen between London and Edinburgh, 
leaves little room for adventure. Yet can we 
sometimes extract profitable reflection from 
the veriest common place, as did we on this 
occasion, reading various sketches of character 
in the conduct of our brother passengers. 
Some planted themselves at once at the supper 
table, which is always spread before the hour 
of sailing, and there did effective service in 
removing the tangible productions of that 
universal favourite the cook; others, determined 
to be unwell, sought out at once their berth, 
resolved to be seen no more until they should 
hear the welcome sound of land ; the majority, 
however, kept the deck until the vessel was 
under weigh, and exchanged kind signals with 
their friends. For ourselves, we lay upon the 
poop, listening to the distant groanings of the 
vessel’s Jungs, and the fall of the agitated 
water from her sides; the moon seemed to 
travel with us until a spreading cloud took her 
into its curtained sleep, leaving the broad 
canopy of the sky studded with its myriad 
lights, sparkling in the expanse as clearly as 
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when they first set out on theireverlasting course; 
“ Take the Chaldeans we did watch the stars, 
Till we had peopled them with beings bright,” 

and then took a farewell look of the lights at 
Gravesend, which we reached at a quarter past 
eleven, having left the wharf at ten. The 
crowd now gradually left the deck, the lamps 
twinkled through the windows upon the water, 
and as time reached “ the hour of night’s black 
arch the keystone,” we approached “Sheerness, 
and there, taking adieu of London, as well as 
the other less important portions of the world, we 
sought our couch and resigned ourselves to the 
safe keeping of Providence and Captain Morris. 

Somewhat earlier in the morning than our 
town habits would permit us to justify, we 
were awakened by the sound of certain deto- 
nations, as if some ill-regulated discharge of 
musketry was attempting to do us the honour 
of amilitary welcome. Hastening on deck, 
we found all the ladies carolling like larks, 
and a few of the gentlemen looking seaward, 
whi'e a stout gentleman, disguised in a blouse, 
unable to restrain his love of noise and des- 
truction until he reached the Scottish moors, 
was astonishing the sea gulls off Lowestoffe 
with his powers as a shot. When he missed, 
and that was pretty often, the ladies set up 
such a pretty ringing laugh as made the sports- 
man blush to the ears; but when he made one 
of the sea mews droop its wing upon the wave, 
he turned round to the spectators with a smile 
of triumphant satisfaction on his countenance, 
his features speaking as plainly as did ever 
the eves of a love-stricken girl, and asking if 
he had not done aclever and meritorious action? 
Breakfast, however, appeared to have greater 
attractions for the company than such field 
sports, and wings were there disabled, the 
highest flights of which had been upon a barn 
door. From eleven o’clock, when we left the 
rocky coast of Cromer, until half-past nine 
when we encountered the light off Flamborough 
Head, we were not in the vicinity of land. and 
the stars came out a second time to gild our 
voyage with beauty, and send us to our beds 
with tranquil hearts and civil wishes for all 
except the incorrigible sportsman, who abso- 
lutely had inquired during the day if he could 
procure powder and shot in Scotland, as in 
that case he would indulge us all the way with 
the report of his fowling-piece! Another 
morning brought us to the coast of Northum- 
berland, and on its verdant slopes, dotted now 
and then with a farmer’s homestead, and some- 
times with some fine old baronial hall, we 
refreshed our visual organs in quietness until 
the Scottish coast came in view. Then ran 
the busy cry through the ship, ‘‘ Here is Scot- 
land!” “Come and see Scotland!” as if that 


country, like its inhabitants, was about to pa 
a perpetual visit to England, and would no 
be seen until it or its people came back again, 
which, according to report, is never. As the 
day wore on we ‘rounded the peak and promon. 
tory of Berwick Law, and entering the plea.| 
sant estuary of the Forth, passed the romantic 
Bass Rock, sacred to the shades of old Scotti} 
political offenders and Solan geese. The latter 
presented great attractions to our friend in the 
blouse, and he had the modesty to beg that the 
pece of ordnance, which is used for firing) 
signals, should be employed as a note of intro.| 
duction to him among the cackling tribe, that 
when thus scared he might be better able to 
bring some of them down. We know not 
whether the indiscretion of the request, or the| 
absence of all notice of him by the company, | 
operated against his proposal being complied| 
with. But thehills of Fife and the slopes of 
the Lothians were now in view; we rounded 
Aberlady bay, and the full mountain glories of 
Edinburgh met our eyes; the sweet villas of 
Portobello shone in a bright warm sun; Leith, 
stretched out its wave-washed pier; we saw 
Newhaven and its buxom fisherwomen; we! 
thought of caller ou-u! (fresh oysters), "and! 
leapt. on land at Granton pier precisely at two, 
o'clock. 

Thus, in forty hours, had we traversed a 
space of five hundred miles, without disquiet 
or inconvenience—nay, al] the while been sur- 
rounded with pleasures and attentions, 80, 
much so that we quitted ihe vessel with regret, | 
and thanked, with more devotion and earnest- 
ness than perhaps became our dignity, the’ 
gentlemen whose well-fulfilled duty it had) 
been to attend to us and the companions of our) 
voyage. In those happy days of ignorance, | 
when our fathers counted a voyage to Scotland | 
an era in their lives, chiefly valuable for the 
self-denial it taught them, and when a fortnight 
at least was consumed in the passage, it was 
not surprising that the long distance should) 
deter so many from seeking acquaintance with | 
the northern capital, from viewing its romantie| 
site, and envying its palace streets, almost | 
every house in which is suited for a baron's| 
estate. And the Highlands, too, they were an 
undiscovered country to Southrons, round which | 
the mist of ages, distance, and prejudice hung | 
like an impenetrable pall. Now, however, | 
it is but a question of time, and that time is| 
only forty hours. We start then for “ Auld| 
Reekie,” concerning which we shall report with, 
faithful pen, trusting that our olfactory organs: 
will be as little offended as we are certain that 
those of our vision will be gratified. We have 
not yet seen any kilts, nor heard the bagpipes 
—no, nor anything of the Duke of Argyll! 
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PAGES FROM HISTORY—No. I. 


A FAMILY OF QUEENS. 


Some writers decry history as being of no 
more value than an old almanac; others, to 
render it attractive to the taste so vitiated by 
works of fiction as to relish nothing which 
does not abound in improbable incidents and 
exaggerated passion, have so mingled the tacts 
of history with persons and things created by 
the imagination as to make ‘“‘a mingled web” 
not easily unravelled, and proving unsatisfac- 
tory to such lovers of the true and the real as 
may be induced to read them. Much of the 
matter of history is dry, cold, and unprofitable ; 
state intrigues and national quarrels, though 
they may be good. lessons for statesmen and 


warriors, have little to interest the lowly 
‘reader; yet, mingled with the records of courts 
|and camps, we sometimes meet with incidents 
‘of human passion and of individual suffering 
‘that show us how truly nature is every where 
'thesame. The jewelled crown and ermined 
|robe are no security against affliction; the lot 
\of humanity is equal, and to suffer is the uni- 
iversal doom. Search into the history of those 
|most eminent for goodness or greatness, and it 
will be found that the splendour which dazzled 
all eyes had a shadow proportionably deep; 
that the cup whose golden circumference seemed 
filled with the wine of g!adness, had dregs of 
bitterness, loathsome to the taste, but which 
were, nevertheless, drained to the very last 
drop. 

One instance, among many, of this “‘com- 
mon lot,” is to be found in the history of 
Isabella of Castile, justly surnamed the Great, 
she who was the friend and patroness of Colum- 
bus. Seldom has any age produced a woman 
more worthy of the frail immortality that earth 
has for her children; she was of royal birth, 
but, during the lifetime of her brother the 
reigning sovereign, she was not entitled to ex- 
pect a crown, and led a life of seclusion and 
comparative hardship. Her brother’s court, 
'(under the influence of his queen, a woman of 
| dissolute manners) was no residence for Isabella, 
who, in the quietness of a country life, escaped 
the enervating indulgences and pernicious flat- 
teries to which exalted rank is exposed, while 
she cultivated those grave and lofty virtues 
which never afterwards left her. Indeed, at 
this distance of time, when we can look back 
upon all the mighty occurrences which were 
then in futurity, it seems to have been a part 
of the plan of an over-ruling Providence, ever 
watchful to provide fit instruments for its pur- 
poses, that this extraordinary woman should 
be reared arid privations to strengthen her for 


the work she would be called upon to perform. 
Suddenly her whole apparent des:iny was 
changed, her brother died, and the Castilians, 
who had long held him in contempt, refused 
to ratify the will by which he left the crown to ! 
his only daughter, but, setting her on one side, 
they called her aunt, Isabella, to the vacant 
throne. Thus, partly by right of inheritance 
from her father, partly by the popular choice, 
she became the sovereign of Castile; her mar- 
riage with Ferdinand added Arragon to her do- 
minions ; theirjoint effortsdrove the Moors into 
Africa, and gave Spain into their power, while 
the discovery of America dy Columbus yielded 
to their authority a ‘“‘ world beyond the wave.” 

This was at the commencement of the fif- 
teenth century, and never, before nor since, 
has Europe witnessed a more glorious monarch 
on any of her thrones than was Isabella of 
Castile. In every relation of life she conducted 
herself admirably; as a queen she was of a 
right royal spirit,— witness her bearing to Col- 
umbus, when even her husband, though he 
admitted the probability of its suecess, denied 
the funds for that enterprise which gave us 
another world. Then, when incredulity, igno- 
rance, indolence, and avarice made the Kings 
of Europe turn away from the man who was 
entreating them to discover and possess another 
hemisphere, one woman, gifted with finer 
penetration and greater generosity, took the 
diamonds from her brow, and the bracelet from 
her arm, and lent them as security for the 
money advanced for the expenses of that im- 
mortal expedition with which from thence- 
forward to the end of time her name was to be 
honourably and inseparably united. In the 
war with the Moors, her clemency softened the 
harshness of Ferdinand; she was a liberal en- 
courager of arts and sciences; she was just, 
generous, merciful, and pious; indulgent to 
all around her, but to herself severe and self- 
denying; she was a chaste wife, a tender and 
judicious parent, a kind mistress, and a firm 
friend. If, then, Isabella was so illustrious 
as a sovereign, so virtuous as a woman, where 
was the grief that could dim the splendour or 
mar the gladness of her glorious lot ? 

She was the mother of four children ; her 
son, Don John, a youth of great promise, died 
very young; her eldest and most beautiful 
daughter, Isabella, was married to the prince 
royal of Portugal, who was killed in a skirmish 
in the Moorish war—an event that proved fatal 
to his young and lovely bride in the very prime 
of her existence; 

“She was not made 
Through rears or moons the inner weight to bear 
Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 


By age in earth; her days and pleasures were 
Brief but delightful.” 
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These were griefs that no ‘‘ pomp or circum- 
stance” of royalty could alleviate ; the mother’s 
heart bled beneath the purple robe, nor was 
the destiny of her second daughter, Joanna, 
calculated to heal the wound. This princess 
inherited more of her father’s harsh and jealcus 
temper than of her mother’s nobleness and 
liberality, and she had none of those mental 
graces, those fascinations of mind and manner, 
which were needed to compensate for her de- 
ficiency in personal beauty. In fact, she was 
so weak in intellect, that her very virtues, for 
want of discretion to guide and control them, 
became as ruinous to her happiness as if they 
had been vices. The deaths of her eldest sis- 
ter and brother made her heiress to the crown 
of Spain and to the Two Sicilies; while her 
marriage with Philip the handsome, archduke 
of Austria, added the low countries to her 
already extensive cominions, making for their 
son, the Emperor Charles V., a great and 
powerful empire. But this marriage, so po- 
litically and nationally fortunate, and appar- 
ently so calculated to promote the happiness of 
the couple most concerned, proved a constant 
source of disquietude to Isabella, because it 
was preductive of misery to her daughter. 
Philip was young, handsome, and volatile, and 
the stately manners of the Castilian nobles 
were irksome to him; the grave dignity of the 
court of Isabella was a tacit reproach on his 
levity, but, worse than all, he soon perceived 
the defects both of Joanna’s person and mind, 
while she, passionately fond of her handsome 
husband, gave way to alternate fits of love 
and jealousy, that completely destroyed the 
little affection he might otherwise have retained 
for her. In vain did Isabella, with her usual 
good sense, endeavour to teach her daughter 
a better method of managing her domestic 
affairs; like all weak people Joanna would 
not be governed, and, instead of trying to 
assimilate her tastes to those of her pleasure- 
loving lord, instead of opposing her rivals with 
their own weapons of splendour and gaiety, 
she gave way to the gloomy tendencies of her 
nature, and became a_ superstitious bigot. 
Philip, insensible to the dejection so mainly 
attributable to his own neglect of her, openly 
treated his wife with contemptuous indifference, 
thereby wounding Isabella, and filling her with 
gloomy forebodings as to the probable fate of 
Joanna when called to sit upon the Castilian 
throne. 

There is nothing that more plainly indicates 
a profound intellect, than the skill with which 
its possessor divines the characters of those 
with whom it acts; and Isabella, who had so 
sagaciously discerned the true nature of Colum- 
bus, well knew the various temperaments of 


her own family. The weak obstinacy of Jo. 
anna, the haughty insouciance of Philip, te 
jealous craftiness, insincerity, and avarice of. 
Ferdinand, had all to be met and parried with| 

suitable weapons ; and, solemnly, for her life| 
was waning away, did ‘the wise and virtuous| 
Isabella meditate on the measures that could’ 
best secure to each of them their inalienable| 
rights. She foresaw that Ferdinand and Philip, 

in their strife for power, would disregard Joan. | 

na’s happiness, and only respect her right to 
the throne so far as it could be made to contri- 
bute to their own gratification ; ‘but she resolved 
that her grandson, Charles, should at least have | 
his inheritance secured to him. For this purpose 
she made a will, by which she left Ferdinand 
regent of Castile during the minority of Charles, | 
but bound him, by a solemn oath, not to) 
marry again, nor otherwise injure J oanna’s 
right to succeed to his own dominion of Arragoa) 
and the Sicilies. 

So died Isabella—universally beloved and. 
long lamented ; and with her died Ferdinand’s| 
influence with the Castilians. Her will, that) 
important document by which “ the living g obey | 
the dead,” was regarded with suspicion, and | 
Philip, in right of Joanna, assumed the powers 
of government. The struggle between the two 
princes was continued for nearly ten years, 
during which time Joanna enjoyed neither the 
splendours of royalty nor the sweeter pleasures 
of domestic life. Her husband’s aim was to 
establish her right to govern, and, at the same 
time, to prove her incapacity to exert that right, 
by which the authority would devolve upon 
him; she was, therefore, kept in solitude and 
restraint ; her intellect became disordered—her, 
affections were wasted—her health was im- | 
paired—* she fell,” says her historians, ‘into a| 
profound melancholy,” but the people, strong) 
in their attachment to the royal race, refused, 
to allow Philip the sole sovereignty, and they| 
were proclaimed King and Queen of Castile. 
Scarcely, however, were they securely seated 
on the throne than a violent fever terminated, 
Philip’s life, an event which completely bewil- 
dered the unhappy Joanna. She never left him 
during his illness, and, though made to under- 
stand that he was dead, and to consent to his 
interment, yet no sooner was the funeral over! 
and the attendants dismissed, than she had his) 
body re-conveyed to her own apartments, and| 
placed upon a bed of state. A confused recol-| 
lection of a legend or prophecy of a dead kcing| 
miraculously restored to life by the unceasing | 
prayers of a faithful wife, was mingled in her| 
mind with the promptings of affection that too 
readily believes what it ardently desires, All her 
love for her young and fascinating bridegroom 
returned, and overcame her recollection of his 
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| 

| 
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neglect, his faithlessness, and his cruelty. Day 
after day, and night after night, kept she her fear- 
ful vigil by the dead man’s side—sometimes pour- 
ing forth her prayers for his return to life—some- 
times bathing his livid face with tears—some- 
times addressing him in the endearing language 
of love—sometimes (in the awful stillness of 
night) quailing with nature’s weakness and a 
woman’s fears—then, (as the glorious radiance 
of morn, in that southern clime, broke in on 
the darkened chamber) glowing with pious 
faith, and upbraiding herself for doubting that 
the moment would soon arrive when he would 
open his death-sealéd eyes, and reward her 
with one of those smiles of affection that had 
blessed the earlier hours of her married life. 
Centuries have passed away, and the gloomier 
characteristics of the religion she professed 
have been subdued by the progress of enlight- 
enment, and we see, in this wild belief of 
mingled love and bigotry, but a lamentable 
alienation of the mind; yet who that knows 
anything of the human heart, and all its capa- 
bility of suffering, can withhold their pity from 
this unhappy queen? She had suffered for 
years ‘‘the pangs of despised love ;” she had 
been hurried from a throne into seclusion and 
neglect ; she had seen the love she would have 
given her life to gain, lavished upon others, 
|her inferiors in every thing but personal ap- 
pearance. Under such sufferings some women 
| would have sought revenge, even at the price 
iof blood, but Joanna only loved the more. 


| Even when his brief pomp had passed, and | 


‘those whom he had courted were gone away ; 
|when he could no longer stand between her 
‘and the undivided possession of the throne and 
\all its privileges ; when the grave ought to have 
been his bed and the worm his companion, she 
|turned from the living and breathing world, 
|and devoted herself to the hope, all vain as it 
|was, of winning him back to life. More than 
| one poet has vividly set before us the coronation 
‘pomp of Inez de Castro, whom her true lord, 
|Pedro the Cruel, took, a skeleton from the 
|sepulchre, to share a throne she should have 
\lived to grace, and we shudder, with the Cas- 
tilian nobles, as we approach to pay homage 
to that fearful remnant of humanity, mocked 
with the gorgeous robe and glittering diadem ! 
Yet, with all its “dread magnificence,” it is 
not more impressive than the lonely watch of 
Joanna over the disinterred body of Philip; 
both transactions had their origin in exaggera- 
ted affection—both were the vain tributes of 
the present to the past—both appear to have 

nthe acts of madness—and so they were ; 
but we who look at the actors through the 
distance of time, and from a lowly station, and 
with the composure of unexcited passions, may 
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well pity them for having passed through such 
states of mental suffering as these extraordinary 
actions indicated—they were 


“ 


phrenzied by woe, 
To that worst pitch of all which wears a reasoning show.” 


Turning away from Joanna to her younger 
sister, Catherine, we cannot but feel that her 
fate is even more deeply interesting than that 
of either of her sisters. She was married early 
to Arthur, prince of Wales, eldest son of 
Henry VII. of England ; this prince died young, 


and Catherine was married again to his brother 


Henry, afterwards Henry the VIII. Every 
reader knows the extraordinary results of this 
union ; indeed, the whole events of Catherine’s 
life form one of the most interesting pages of 
English history. That she was a woman of 
blameless life is very evident from the steps 
her capricious husband took to get rid of her; 
for, when she had outlived his liking, and there 
was no fault that could be imputed to her, he 
professed his conscience upbraided him for 
having married his brother’s widow. She seems 
to have greatly resembled her noble mother, 
Isabella, in her piety and gravity of manners, 
and in her kindness to her dependents ; and 
her last hours were as much embittered by 
anxiety for the welfare of her daughter Mary, 
as Isabella’s had been for that of Joanna. 
Joanna, though she claims our sympathy, does 
not command our respect, but Catherine does 
beth; we behold her invested with the sacred 
dignity of a sorrow that has not resulted from 
her own faults, and the mind, contrasting her 
youth of happiness in the halls of the Alhambra, 
with her decline in the cold and sombre walls 
of Kimbolton Castle, feels all the force and 
beauty of the words that Shakspere uses for 
her :— 


“ Would I had never trod this English earth, 
I am the most unhappy woman living! 

* Shipwrecked upon a kingdom where no pity, 
No friends, no hope; no kindred weep for me, 
Almost no grave allow'd me :—like the lily, 
That once was mistress of the field and flourished, 
T'll hang my head, and perish.” 

Unhappy, indeed! a faithful and affectionate 
wife divorced without the imputation of a fault ; 
a fond mother required to be a party to mea- 
sures that would render illegitimate her only 
child, the rightful heir to the crown ;—a queen, 
dethroned to make room for one more lovely ; 
—-yet, in all these proceedings against her, she 
was mocked with the forms of religion and 
justice. Perhaps, judging from the purity of 
her own heart, she gave Henry credit for his 
tenderness of conscience, since love excuses 
many faults, and she probably continued to 
regard him as her husband, claiming her affec- 
tions and allegiance, even though he had taken 
Anna Boleyn to her place. But, whatever 
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motive prompted Catherine’s submission, it 
was the wisest course for her to adopt; her 
husband was too powerful to be successfully 
resisted, and resistance would have had the 
further ill effect of injuring her daughter, for 
whom she, by all means, was desirous of pro- 
pitiating Henry. For this daughter, though 
she did succeed to the throne, there was re- 
served no greater happiness than had been en- 
joved by her mother; indeed, her disposition 
seems to have resembled that of her aunt 
Joanna, and the sorrows of her after life were 
singularly like those of that unhappy lady. 
She was married to Philip of Spain, grandson 
to Philip and Joanna; and it seems that family 
experience does not serve so much for warning 
as forexample, since he treated her extravagant 
affection with contempt, and finally left her— 
this was to her ‘a grief of griefs,” which, in 
addition to the loss of Calais, and a conscious- 
ness of being unpopular with her people, 
brought her to the grave, after a short, unhappy, 
and inglorious reign—one which few English- 
men love to refer to, for its annals are written 
in characters of blood. 

Mary was the last female of Isabella’s family 
who was a queen in her own right; she had 
several of the qualities that seem so strikingly 
inherent in the race to which she belonged, for 
she was pious, though a bigot; temperate, 
chaste, and (where untouched by superstition) 
capable of justice. On the other hand, she 
was very prone to suspicion and jealousy ; 
austere even to cruelty, yet loving whom she 
did love with an indiscreet fervour that seems 
to have approached the mania of Joanna. But 
they have long rested in that silent chamber 
where passions and prejudices have never en- 
tered—where affection cannot soothe nor in- 
difference wound ; where the wisdom of Isabella 
and Catherine, and the weakness of Joapna 


and Mary, are of no avail for good or evil;— ! 


all that remains of their state is the page of 
history which records their names and deeds, 
and from which we gather the truth that they 
did suffer some of the bitterest evils entailed 
upon the children of earth, their royalty bring- 
ing no exemption from sorrows worse than 
death, for is it not said, ‘‘love is strong as 
death, jealousy is cruel as the grave?” 


History.—It is the resurrection of ages past: it gives us 
the scenes of human life, that, by their actings, we may learn 
to correct and improve. What can be more profitable to man, 
than by an easy change and a delightful entertainment, to 
make himself wise by the imitation of heroic viriues, or by 
the evitation of detested vices? where the glorious actions of 
the worthiest treaders on the world’s stage shall become our 
guide and conduct, and the errors that the weak have fallen 
into shall be marked out to usas rocks that we ought to avoid. 
It is learning wisdom at the cost of others; and, which is 
rare, it makes a man the better for being pleased.—Feltham. 


METALS—THEIR COMPOUNDS AND 
USES, 


CHAPTER IX.—CHROMIUM, 


Having now reached the metals which are 
a'most all of chemical extraction from others, 
or from various earths, and which are of little 
use as metallic fabrics, being principally used 
in the laboratory, or in the more elegant de. 
partments of manufacturing art as colours, it 
will not be necessary to extend our notices to 
any great length, but merely to give a concise 
outline of their various properties, by which it 
will be seen in what manner, and to what 
extent, they differ from the more ponderous 
and tractable minerals that minister to the 
every day wants of man, not only as products of 
his skill, but as instruments through whose 
operation other materials are called into ex- 
istence. 

Chrome takes its name from the varied and 
attractive colours which it presents in its dif. 
ferent stages of oxydation. It is one of those 
metals which, although altogether intractable 
in its pure or native state, is reduced to obe- 
dience and use when acted on by the atmosphere, 
and presenting, as it were, its first symptoms 
of decay. When completely oxydised, that 
is, rusted through and through by the active 
agency of atmospheric ait, it passes from an 
opaque body into an acid of a rich ruby colour; 
indeed, the natural gem, known by the name 
of ruby, is only a crystal of Nature’s own 
making, coloured by the acid of chromium, 
with which it has come in contact. This acid, 
when artificially applied to other minerals, 
produces in them every variety of colour, of 
the most beautiful and delicate texture, the 
tint being governed by the predominating co- 
lour in the mineral to which it is applied,—its 
fineness, lustre, and attractive quality being 
derived from the chrome. When applied to 
the finer descriptions of earthenware, as china, 
porcelain, &c., it creates on the surface an 
enamel of a rich, deep, and perfect green. 
The common pigment, or body of painters’ 
colours, called white lead, is by it changed into 
chromic yellow, warm, lustrous, and full; as 
glossy and perfect as the ruby or green already 
spoken of. Other compounds receive from it 
the same fullness of colour, in every shade, 
thus showing, if we can credit the mysterious 
dogma of buried light, that chromium has 
absorbed largely in its early day the powerful 
influence of the luminous particles—that it has 
retained them in the dark mines of earth 
through years as countless as those to which it 
was submitted, in the regions of day, to the 
action of the bright and living rays—and that, 
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when at length it is brought up from the mine, 
it generously distributes its richness among 
foreign bodies,—a witness not only of the man- 
ner in which nature can ‘ with varied beauty 

ow,” but a proof that none of her operations 
ean be lost, that her elements are indestructible, 
and her labour as incessant as her works are 


perfect. 


MOLYBDENUM. 

The ore of this metal is frequently mistaken 
for plumbago, or black lead, although it can 
be distinguished from it by being, not of a 
granular or powdery texture, but rather scaly, 
or in small flakes; it is also more bright and 
shining in its appearance. The metal itself has 
seldom been reduced from the ore in masses, 
or even in pieces of any magnitude. The 
method by which to give it the quality of ad- 
hesion has not yet been discovered, and it is 
therefore only obtained in small globules, which 
remain separate from each other, as if the air 
could not be expelled from between the dif- 
ferent particles. In this state it is of a brilliant 
black colour. When used as a compound with 
other metals, it gives to them a brittle quality, 
being thus in its porosity and volatile nature 
not altogether distinct from quicksilver. It is 
not known to possess, however, any of the 
medicinal or atmospheric qualities of mercury, 
although it may almost be called a negro 
quicksilver, being much of the same body 
without any of the intellect which the ignorant 
might attribute to the latter. As an acid, 
molybdenum has a sharp taste, strongly im- 
pregnated with a metallic flavour ; it also pro- 
duces salts of various kinds, according to the 
alkali which forms their bases. The litmus 
paper, an ingredient made from a lichen, and 
from which.a tincture is extracted to test the 
presence of acids or alkalis in bodies, is affected 
by the molobdic acid, instead of controlling it; 
giving to the litmus a reddish hue, although by 
marble stainers and dyers it is used to give a 
greater gloss to otherwise permanent colours. 
This and other metallic ores, which are not 
malleable, are called semi-metals, a description 
which includes zinc in its category, although it 
isone of the primitive metals. This discre- 
pancy is avoided by the more learned metal- 
lurgists, who give the term semi-metal to the 
tegulus of those substances that yield no 
allegiance to the hammer. The word regulus 
denotes the metallic sediment which remains 
ina crucible after the ore has thrown off its 
chief metal. tis, in fact, the refuse, and its 
kingly name (regulus, diminutive of rex) was 
given to it by the alchymists, who expected, 
from their admixture of metals and other bodies, 
to find gold, the king of metals, at the bottom 


of the crucible. When this regulus is desired 
to be obtained rather than the metal itself, flux 
or liquidising powders were used, such as nitre, 
tartar, and others, by which the sulphureous 
portion was expelled from the body of the 
metal, attracted to the powders by their che- 
mical affinity, and absorbed by them. This 
was expected to be kingly gold,—this which is 
now dethroned from the royalty of metals 
altogether, the base earth and ashes of rude 
plebeian matter. 


TUNGSTEN. 


The ore of this metal is of a colour between 
yellow and a grayish white, approaching one 
or other of these shades according to the earths 
in which it is found imbedded. It is obtained 
in massive pieces, and crystallised, frequently 
in the shape known in geometry as octahedral, 
that is, of eight equal and equilateral triangles. 
This ore is fused by the action of the blowpipe, 
and the metal is procured in small flat particles 
as fine as sand, lustrous, but with the hue 
pertaining to iron gray. These particles form 
one of the hardest metals, yet so brittle that it 
may with ease be broken in pieces. It would 
almost seem that when the active heat escaped 
from it, that it only awaited the touch of ad- 
verse force to fall down again into its natural 
flakes, unless the power of heat was constantly 
applied to it. 

When it is remembered that the ores of the 
principal metals are found as dust or sand, or 
in such rough shapeless masses of all kinds 
and sizes, according to the quantity of earth 
or stone that may have been embodied with 
them, this natural preparation of so unimpor- 
tant a metal as tungsten, known only by the 
patient researches of chemistry in the hitherto 
hidden mysteries of metallurgy, cannot fail to 
be regarded as one of those freaks of nature 
which appear to us as of arbitrary rule, and 
without use or purpose. The varied works and 
yet undiscovered meanings of creation, how- 
ever, prevent the scientific from adopting rash 
conclusions, but rather lead them to inquire 
more deeply into the manner of nature’s ope- 
rations, as a means to discover the end she 
may have in view. Whether or not art shall 
be for ever baffled in a portion of its inquiries, 
or whether, taking courage from the discoveries 
which every day add to its triumphs, it shall 
proceed untiringly in its task, and ultimately 
master every difficulty, is a problem which 
depends on the coo] reasoning and practical 
path of thought pursued by those engaged in 
it, and not at all resting on the suppositions 
and speculations of the theorist. 


{To be continued.) 
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I NEVER SHALL FORGET THE SONG. 
BY JOHN CARFRAE. 


I never shall forget the song 
She sang that morn before she died, 
As, rapt in love, we sat among 
Her dew-dipt flowers, while zephyrs sighed, 
As if those zephyrs fancied then, 
They ne’er would hear that voice again ! 


Oft, in the silent midnight hour, 
When balmy sleep, to other eyes, 
Doth come—that voice still seems to pour 
The notes I used so well to prize ; 
For when that voice of tone was reft, 
There was for me no pleasure left ! 


Like some one of the feathered throng, 
Unwary of the shaft that flies 
Too soon to stay her tide of song, 
She sweetly warbles till she dies !— 
Thus sang, that morn, my sweet Jeannette, 
The song that I will ne'er forget ! 


LOVE DIES NOT WITH BEAUTY. 
(From Mr. William Gaspey's Poems.) 


Oh! think not when Time shall have silvered thy brow, 
I shall love thee, less fondly, dear Mary! than now, 
Nor believe that my ardent affection will fly 

With the rose of thy cheek, or the light of thine eye ; 
For in age, as in youth, thou a blessing wilt prove— 
Beauty never departs from the woman we love. 


Nay, dearest, say not, *twixt a sigh and a smile, 

That my love, like thy youth, will but flourish awhile ; 
Oh! when wrinkles shall steal o’er thy beautiful face, 
And the mind can alone thy past loveliness trace, 

I shall treasure thee more, for in thee shall I see 

An angel, that stoops to be mortal for me ! 


Huncer.—Of all the terrors of nature, that 
of one day or other dying by hunger is the 
greatest ; and it is wisely wove into our frame 
to awaken man to industry, and call forth his 
talents ; and though we seem to go on care- 
lessly, sporting with it as we do with other 
terrors, yet he that sees this enemy fairly, and 
in his most frightful shape, will need no long 
remonstrance to make him turn out of the way 
to avoid him.—Sterne’s Sermons. 


A poor boy was asked what three things he 
would have, if he could obtain them for wish- 
ing: “ First,” said he, ‘‘ I would have as much 
bacon as I could eat; next, I would have as 
much ale as I could drink.” Puzzled for a 
third object of happiness, he at last said, 
“ Hang it! I would have a little more ale.” 


Motion.—Though the motion of the cart. 
wheel is so obvious, and seems so plaina thing, 
that the carman himself never looks upon it 
with wonder, yet, after Aristotle had takey 
notice of the difficulty that occurred about it, 
this trivial phenomena has perplexed divers 
great wits, not only schoolmen, but mathema.|. 
ticians, and continues yet to do so.— Boyle. 


Sir William Curtis was once present at a 
public dinner where the Dukes of York and 
Clarence formed part of the company. The 
president gave as a toast, ‘‘ The Adelphi,” (the 
Greek word for ‘“ The Brothers.) When it 
came to the worthy baronet’s turn to givea 
toast, he said, ‘‘ Mr. President, as you seem 
inclined to give public buildings, I beg leave 
to propose Somerset House.” 


Famity Antiquity.—We are very fond of 
some families, because they can be traced be- 
yond the Conquest, whereas indeed the farther 
back, the worse, as being the nearer allied to 
a race of robbers and thieves.—De Foe. 


Goop EFrect oF PoritENEss.—An of 
in battle happening to bow, a cannon-ball| 
passed over his head, and took off the head of. 
a soldier who stood behind him. ‘ You see,” 
said he, “that aman never loses by polite. 
ness.” 


| 
Famit1ar Ossects.—If we are not struck | 


with astonishment and admiration at the sight 
of man, it is merely the effect of habit, which 
renders the most wonderful objects familiar. 
Hence it is that the human figure, even the 
face, excites not the attention of the vulgar. 


Fletcher, of Saltown, is well known to have 
possessed a most irritable temper. His foot- 
man desiring to be dismissed, ‘‘ Why do you’ 
leave me?” said he. ‘ Because, to speak the 

| 


truth, I cannot bear your temper.” ‘‘ To be 
sure, I am passionate, but my passion is no 
sooner on than it is off.” ‘ Yes,” replied the 
servant, “but then it is no sooner off thanit 
is on.” 


Costly followers are not to be liked; lest 
while a man maketh his train longer, he-make 
his wings shorter.—Lord Bacon. 
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